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. At Bowling' Qreen S^ate University (^h.lo)^ a ■training 

proqraifl to prepare and develop teaching assistants to handle the ^ , . 
ba^ic comiiunicat ion cpurse.has been in, effect for five years^ and has 
'^resulted in strong basic ^course evaluat Ions and effective teaching on 
*h^ part of the^graduate ^.eaching a ssista nts, Th^ jDreparation beqins 
in mid suinm^ whfn *h^ prospective^ teachers are se'tit handouts and 

r teachinq materials for the cQurse, I^. .cpntinu^s^ lust prior to *:he 

; TDeqinning of fall terji^ Mith a unlv^rsity-wide 'Iprof ess lonal 
development orogram^' and a more specif ic depa rtme ntal training 
session that provides experiences in the speech acti vi^ ifes t he 
teaching assistants, will soon direct. Other parts of the, ^raining / 
program continue through the^ school yead^ Including weekly staff..', 
meetings (to discuss^ gr adi^ng^ procedures^' ef f ective teaching^ . 
^echnlques^ and other concerns) class visitations by the "^-a-," 
director^ required, participation in. a ■ one = credi^ teacher edu6ation 

J.; courses and optlonai enrollment In a four-credit co^urse about 

teaching interpersonal and publla cqmmunlcatlcn. The rationale for ^ 
such .a multti*f ace ted. ap^proach to^ preparing ts^ching assistants is to 

' offer a subtle combination of structure and flexibility; ^he 
proaram*s de^igA gives direction to ^he t,a,*s but on a wide path 
that yields consistent experiences to^the group it hout donstric^^ing 
th^ individuals (RL) ■ ' . 



* P^^ prod uc tions supplied by FD5S are ^-he h^.s^ ^-ha^ can b« nia^.e « * 
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Ofaduate teachl^ aMistants^ of t#n enter' a sctool o^r department direDtly 
aft^er cQmpleting their midergr^duat^^^degree* -iTheir baekgroun^fc^- the ield is^ 
often meaper and, hy 'a^mD^Ti^n^ dl^^rse^ In- fltime programs, ^i^^s mtn a 
theatre, i^adio-televislon-f ilm, corjr^^ijDicition disorter^i ov 9omm^^i^%: 



^^^tion-^dupa- 



tion orientation are 3II asked to yeach^^siSttone' of \h'& basic ^icommAic^t^^ ^ f 
CD|(rse^ a 'course thaA'may have lit tie i if an^,., ^elatioi^ship .with tW^^ unler- ' 
.graduate training. The general goil of the \bfclc-couPifie^ direct^^-,is-Sto produce 
ihterpated, eornpetent, highly-motivated, tfafche^rs. 'r^ 
quickly and efficte^ly prepare thgse studeritri^^t| ?fcs^h th.i-'ba|lc" cou 



4?" 



-Obvloualyj a key in i^is ■prooedure Is 'to x^sg^ir thwt'Hhe ^^ua^ ^tAd^nts ' 
' \ ' . - -^^ . , ^ ; ■ r.^ = ^ ,;-.=e;;*--^ ' '^*b''. 

priTnary goal is to get a degree 1 thufs, der^ands' ugoii tttem^^iiist no€;fee excesaivi?— 

' ■ ■ " ^ " ''■\^/\V .. ... -^v ^ \ ■ 

"^at isj they must not conflict mth their pritfa^' role% .The way; tjiig blepd 
X0 effMted ind^supDorted is 'important . Achie^vlng tJiie^'tilend is the ^Ocus of. ; 

uthw^ajrtiele*;^ l v ^ . " . ^ ■ ■ 1 ^ ^ ^, 

\ ;^ ^ w^f^eroii^JN^rt^icl^s h^ave been written on gTBQ\iMt%^tm'0^mf trainCng In^ ; 
'/s^ef ch^€ommu^^Qi^j.o^^^^^ klsQ, there have en « plethara of articles on gradua?te- 
. 'tetfch.er^ tralnirig in Many authors ^ suggest specialised 

,cpurses« or sessions for preparation. Some promote weekly staff meetings or 
\dlscussion j^erldds or workshops * In this article, a;^^ulti=faceted training 
prol^am is d$.scrlbe"d that includes many of the above; elements * Bie program 
has b^en in use for fiv^ years and has resulted in strong Basic-course evalua- 
tions* and effective teaching on the part of the graduate teaching assistants* 
GradMat^^ students h^ve also exp^ressed positiyp reactions to t^e program. 




er|c 



. ' The overall goal ©f the training program is to offer .sfcructure^ yet 

flexibility and direction, yet freedom. Although seemingly contradictoiy, we 

•••• ' ■ ^ . " , I . * ■ . 

*^ant to ''gtvd 'pur instructors as much latitude ap possible, and yet we wapt \ 

student's =in the ^^Ij'ious sections of the course to have consistent experienaesv 

Th&te are eqme rm^^p reasons why graduate students often do not receive enough 

stmtfture or direction.^ These reasons seem to be rooted in attitud#^ and 

ieelings axpressed by teachers or by basic-course directors whd are l'e5po'n^:t,ble 



for teaqher training in their courses 



vl.' No one likes^^to^e told what to do j thus j we do not like to. tell ^^ 
©thers wl^t to do. ' ■ "^e;* 

^ 2. Who says pur approach or Tnethod is .right? Since, we Npot wl^'know ^ 
that MhMt we have to offer may not be correet but that there are r^ny atfeei* ^ 
alternative imethodologlea> we choose not to offer graduates any optiong. ^ ^ 
3r' Because many t^achprs recei&"ed no structure or direction in their ©wn 
developmen5\=and. they got\where they are-^th^ feel graduate students shpuld 




begin^ th# sama\ay. We often tend io pe^etyate our own experieftces * 
1.. ' h* Some teachers have the philosophy that the best way to gro^^ and 

deveidp^s throug|h experiencing the freedom to explore fully ar^ , freely. 

„ ■ ■ ' ' . - _ _ ' - ^ 

Kestri^ctions of any kind undermine this foundation* * 

5, TheA is the feelingj too^ that through structure^^direction, and ' 

control we stiflf creativity. Suggested ideas ^ approacheaj exercises^ and 

activiti^es place inhibiting tilinders on the recipient* ^ ' ' . 

6* ^ staying out of the graduate stu,dent^s way^vwe uphold academic 

freedom. No one in acrideme hqs\^;the right to infringe OT^anotrher^s academic 

f FPedorrf. / . : ■ ^ ■ \ ^ 

* • There are^ to sure, oth«r r^^aBDns Why graduafif stud^^s receive little 
or no training in'teachin^. Somp' havp to do -with mani^^^wer shortages , r.ome with 



3 . ^ 



economlGS. soW' with laek of interek^t. Allj howewr, ^av^ the same 'otttcp^ 
We "certify" college teachers ^-through the conferenc^^f degrees-="iF^hQ have 
little or no training' in teaching .1 V/e may, in- fact, pRj^iisia teachers who can- 
not tei^ch, who then assume positioAs where they are supposed to (or are required 
to) teieh othere to teach^ * and th^^ cycle of inef f ectlTCness and ineptness can 



be perpetuated^ / / ^ ■ I . 

At Bowling Green State University^ most of tho^se who t^ch in the baeic 
courat lack ar^ prior teaching expi^eiice. They cpfte from dtv#rse undergraduate 
experiWnc^a. Because they are graduate students f^rstj we atten^t to protect ' 
their time by st™6tiu*ing and directing their teachingv We assume that our 
approach to the basic CQUrse not only wprka but that it is the. best expeneno^ 
we can offer our ^undergraduates . ^Th^ basic course is -aoiybrid approach bompgsed 
of interpersonal^ small^group, and' public -^omrnunioatio ft ;i9xperienc^^. ^r^^ 
assumption, tod, is , that graduate-student exposure to epch., of these ate^g wlUe-, 
heUp them in their search for a job | mar^ will b^^asked fb teach co^ia^Sefrin 
one of these three areas, V/e feel, too^ that we dd> not' stifle creativity^. - 
-The creative person is not restricted by structure and direction. Rather, 
th^ creative person is likely to be creative despite %he situatl^h^: the more 
he or ^she has to work witfi^ the more creaTtive he or she can be/Mfe|\|i' te^&fe^^^ 
must assume the Responsibility forHoraining othpr teachers* Mw jan the weak^ 
ineffective, and unaualified either be trained or^ eliminated? Tftere ai-e some 



students who should not be all^^ed to teach.^ Someone must discrimlri^te ; someone 
must judge. Finally^ we f eel %hkt sharing our ^'knowledge and experienoe with 
others is a joy--a pleasure. It \sho^l,d be. Those who experience this joy and 
pleasure are likely to be^^more efrecti^in^ %1 ^ ^ I 

• • ■ - ■ \ ^ % ■ :^ ' . t 

We begin our traijiing program bsfore'tha fall quarter cb,©gi^^5.r l.t is, \ 
essentially^ a five or eix-pronged Wpproach. It involves g^^tting thp materials 



into the hands of graduate 'students in about mid summer^ training eegsioni 
prior to the beginning of fall teaching, Keekly staff meetings once the 
qu^ter; begins J in-class visitations by the director, the enrollment in one 
hour of pedago^ credit for which an assignment is completed, and a final 
optional prong for those very serious about teachihg interpereonal or public 
cprnmunicationi enrollment in a fqur-credit course titled "Teaching Interper- 
sonal Public Communication Each prong will be discussed brl^f^. 
Additional suggestions, or options, are offered as approprf^e in the discua- 

slon*- ' ' 

* The first prong involves getting the textbooks and materials to the ^ 
incoming teaching assistant (T*a0* Because the basic course at Bowling 
Green is offered for four' credits, we expect students to engage in much 
'reading and assignment preparation. Our expectations are high. The biggest 
-difficulty we facej^'in this regard is th^attitude by some undergraduates that 
spe^h communication is a lightweight subject and should not require as much 
time and effort as. other heavyweight subjects such as chemistry or math* ''In 



the course, we require a basic textbook, an accompanying reader^: and a student 
^ manual that ^integrates these for the student and provides the syllabus. 
Specific assignments, critique sh^tj^%nd^ courae^evaluation if^ These 
are sent to the T*A. during the summer prior to whem his or her assistantship 
begins* In addition, we send a teacher's manual* V » . / 

Of all the msiterial we senfl, the teacher^ s manual has become the most 
u essential. Here "is where the director can b^ direct and personal* Here, too, 
is where freedom, flexibility, and spontaneity can be discusspdi The teacher's 
manual is only 53 pag^s in length* the first 19 pages treatmajor aspects of 
teaching- such as att^ndancp, grading^ ^ ^valuation, make-up policies, tests, ; _ 



conferences, .and academic honesty. This section is prefaced by a ''VDirect\r»s 



Manifesto" that^not only lays out the n^iure of the coursF, the expectationg. 

/\ • ■ * ' - ' ^ 

the director for teaching fesaiatanbs, some of the material instructore trt^at 

plan to prepare t in 'aS vatic e)- for presentation in the cpurse, bat, toOj the 

major concerni tof the director, -auchjas the nt^esgity fori ' ^ 

!• meeting aJLl., classes #^ ■ • . 

2, follomng the oourse eyllabus ^ . ' 

3. being prepared for classes . ^ ' 
a, having matf^rial on hand to fill the required time H 



- b; having kdditional material to^ fill unexpected times when exercises ^ 
speeches, or lectures run short " . 

km showing cohtern for^he students \ 
'/ a* establishing and holding office hours ^ - ^ 

b,. giving advice' and assistance ^ . 

e." efficiently mat'fcing, correcting, and returning student assignments 



'5/ . ^ 

5* supporting the basiG-communication program - . ' , 

^: '6. attending all lectures and staff meetings 

^ ' Perhaps the most valuable part of the teacher^ s manual, once T'*A,Lsyare 

fcdiy^o begin teaching, is 4 jli-page section titled "Meeting Reminders*" It 
V-tena aay=by-day' instructional guide designed with several pu^oses in tnind t 
! 1^ It' alerts te^ers to forthcoming assignments. j 

' ' .2. It covers the material that should be considered or discussed 
" yuring each class session. 

3, It pipvidea examples of que^ions that can bemused for proces- 
' . sing exercises , activities;/ and assignments*^ 

Based pn visitations/ it is clear that T.A.'b find the processing of 
exercises, activities,*- and assignments one of^ their most challenging, and, per- 
haps, most perplexing tasks* As an evaluator of their teaching, it is clear 



that it is in theffe lees structured, more s^ntaneous .sltuatipns that eixec- - 
. ' ; ; ,/ ' \ . - ; ■ ; ^ = 

tive teaching is often best reveal&dp But it is ^easier for thj^ta let the 

exercise or activity progress until no time remains for processing. . Ir^ other ) 

cases/ they find discussing the issuea and argummts revealed or^stirrLUlated * 

in the exercise easier than analyzihg the pitjcess* 'Whpni speclflcy pxerclse- 



or activity- relattd^ queatibns are provided^ the overall quality of-; tfi^, proces- ' 

^ ' / ^ 1 ■ • ^ ' ..^^ _ • 

sing Improvee,: the lise/of class time le more efficient, ari^^.the^ffltourit^ b 

ing on Important communication concepts and prii^i^ltfl increases* If exercises 



and actl}4tleg WaAo^'V^lated to communlciti'^n concepts • and jprlnciples_, not 
only migjjt-''''ffieir purpose be misunders^MS^ but the whole course might be eon- 
ildered "fun dnd games.". , \^ V \ ■ ^/ , . 

. ' ii„ It reminds teachers of the.readings students are dpingr T. A .-^e 
can encourage them. ..by-putting readings on the blaokboard or brielriy review^ 
Ing them. . ' ^ . - . / i ' • 

5, It suggests other possible activities that caci be used, as 
supplements; It also suggests some alternaMves^* that' can be considered. 

■ V '6. It offers suggestlon^^or personalising the cpurse, y 
- ^ ' 7. It also provides spaces for th^^T*A*^s to add their own comments 

and suggestions regarding the way the exercises and activities are handled in 
the training sessions or the/ way class periods progress. They are also ehccu r« 
aged to record recommendations for further improvement. 

Armed with tuLS material, and having accepted the challenge to raise 
questions and ask for clarlficatiQn where needed, T*AJs come to campus several 
days' before classes begin". At some institutlbns, graduittes enroll in a class 
for which credit is given- at others, students are paid fp^ their partictpation 
in an organized and in-depth training session, At^wling Green^ all^ gradua-te 
students are required to participate in^universlty-wide "Pro-Tessional Develop'- 



i - .. . ' 

ment, I¥og#am"' (PDP) ^Th this program is teachejr irnprovment on a . 

broad scale. 'As^^t of the PDP, students havp a teaching u^it 'or lesson 
^ V.' \ videp-tapf^.. Via^ is an -important part of teacher training. They 

. ■ : -ar-e provided with inatructions on . ik They 

also engage An- discuss iona with T.Av's who are ej^erienced in teaching in their 
' : , disoipline. Ii^egrated With this progr^, each department or cbllege runs its ' 
'< own trAlning sessions. .Within the School: of Speech Gommunication, the director 

of :each of ttie pmlti-sectioned cdurges is responsible for that training. 
^ Because T*A J s at Bowling^reen are offered a br^d look at t^ching = ^ 

through the PDPi because they need specific information about wHat th^ are ■ v 
^ . . " to do when they enter the classroom, and because there are only two or three 

' , . days to^ prepare, we choose to put the teaching assistants in the role of • ' 
■ ■ ' X , . .. , . 

' ■ student and have them participate in ths activities they, T-rill soon direct, ■ 

After each.exercise or activity^ it is discussed, the rationale f or Its inclu- 

■ . . ' ^ " 

-J' slon in the course is' presented, and various approaches to it or means of ^ 

presenting it are offered. Experipnced teaching assistants (one's who have . 

'■ ' previously taught in the basic course) attend these seaslons, help Hn the 

/ . exercises and activities^ and contribute their impressions, discuss their 

' ^ problems, and- suggest alternatives and approaches*^ ^ 

. ^ The basic-communication dowse begins^with interpersonal exerclsea^ thus, 

- \^ . the training sessions begin with interpersonal exercjLses, About ttilrty to . . 

^ . thirftr-five » a are involved in this initial training. The^ by-products of . 

these training .ste^sions'' are precisely those enoouraged in. the communication 

V . ^ . X, Participants become/acquainted with each other. ^- u,. 



2, Interaction and communicat'ion are- in}. tiate.d. , - ' . .< . . .. 
^ 3. A communication spirit or environment '-is established.- , . [ 



ERIC 



li.' T.Ai' s from the variQua program areas, of th<3 School (Theatre 
, J Radlo-Television-Ftlm, Communication DiiorderSj Communicatlbh 

. ^ucation, and Interpersonal and Public Gommuriication)* get 
= • togetherji share IdeaSj^ and establish friendships. 

' . ' ^ ■ ' ' )- ^ : ■ ' ■ - '. • 

Perhaps the major function of th^Me opening exercises Is that ^hey help 

alleviate fear* ' Most of those i'n training have never taught beforo* ' . 

Just as a case can be made for using interpersonal exercises prior to a public-^ ^ 

. ■ ^ ' ' ^ :■ - . ' ' - _ - . " ■ ' ■ 

communication unit. to help relax students^ a ca^e can be made for Uitng therrt 
-to ierve the same f unatlon pri^or Vo in-class teaching, l*hey help T .A . ' s f eel 
comfor^bla and poised^--ready. They also provide how-to--do-lt inforrnatipn 
they* ban use the next week* This appbars to be a* commori concern of T.A.'s*^ 



As the quafter begins, ttie thirdy%ourth, and fifth prongs begin.-^ Weekly 
staff meetings are started. These %re deaigned to bs a cpntinuation ^ the ^ 
initial sessions as well as an opportunity to present and discUs'a-oQmmon prob- 
lemsp Since" T, A. ^'S are now in the classroom^ ^j^chlngj they confrdfit many 
pl^oblems and quasttorts that ai^e a product of their new situatloA* 

The training session's^' and weekl^fe staff meetings also provide a model of 
the, expectations held for T*A. effectiveness In the classroom. If , the director 
of the program is unable to fulfill characteristics of effective teachings how 
can the TVA*'s be expected to fulfill them? »*Do as I say and not as I;dOj" is 
an ineffective 'and counterproductive aphorism for effective training in such 
,|J.tuati*ons. The characteristics consistently identified by students^ as comprising, 
effective teaching;, and those, too, that should help guide the director^, aref 
- l^\iarity^of organization, interpretation, and explanation 
Zm .encouragement of class discussion and the presentation of 
diverse points of view * 
^1 / ,3. stimulation of students' interests,' motivation, ar^ thinking 



' ■ ■■ • ' r ^ ■ " ■ • 

k* manifestations* of rattentiveMk^ 
A 5. manifestation of ent^usiasm^ = . ^ 

These are charact^ristica we establish as important for'the basic^communftation 
coursej thuS| they should be Visible and active in each of the training sessions 

. • ■ 7 -. ■■ ■ 

and staff meetings. V/eekly staff meetings continue throughout the quarter^H,. 

' • ^ ' ■ * , * . ■ ^ '^.^fi i , 

One other part of the training sessions that has proven valuable is tKI*^ 
pfactiae in critiquing and analysing speeches. Since public speaking is fully 
one-third of the coursrf, T*A*?s must become comfortable^ln evaluating such 
efforts. Our attempt in having T*A, » s evaluate livf or video-taped speeches 
is threefold s ^ ; . . s - 

1* It prepapea them by providing a variety of approaches to and styles^ 



of analysis, \ 

2, It gives thpm a- vari^y of questions that could be/asked. It suggests^ 
the impoVtant concepte/and principles andHrhlch ones deserve the most emphasis, 

3* Finally^ it(givea thrm some idea of the stmndards to be'' used 
assigning grades. I ) ; * ' . 

Our intent is not to make everyone's standards the same. Even %i we couid^ 
would not want to. We hope to bring those whose tvaiuations aVe extreme^ 
ienient and those whose evaluations 'are -veiy conservative in toward sbme agreedT 
upon mean. With 30^35 T*A.'s judging what some would label a high "C" speech, 
the early grade range might va^^ f rom a^-. »»b" - to an "A." Practice, discussion, 
■and comparison -of grades helps to get all T*A.»s operating from a more^common 
base. The advantage of yideo-taped speeches is,..^o| course, « that they can be - 
replayed.: In this way, morg effective listening is encouraged through the : 
outlining and explication of^ specific criteria. We have found this to be one - 
area nhe re widely divergent appr^ches and ^ndSirds are revealed. We prefer to 
err on the side of spending too %u€ff time on thl's function* 



Once teachers become pore comfortable in their classroom, and once the * 
adjustment to graduate life becomes easier mnd more relaxed, the fourth prong 
of teaGher. training is initiated i in-olass vi|itationS| Because the philos- 
ophy and approach for this prong hav^ been proy^ded^\elsewhere, only the main 




purpoiea will be offered here i . " ' ^ , 

1* to provide follow-up obafervations regard^^ -^tne imDltmentation 
of ideas and activities 

2. to evaluate teaching* skills 

3. to provide guidelines for improvement 
^ li* to let graduate studentj know that effective\t'e aching is 

- ' important^ ^ .. , . ' 

Although a'resporise-form check sheet with specific crit^ila is used for^he 
Observation, it^allows^ too ^ for extensive open-ended responses* What the 
observer wants to detefmine is whether or not T.A.'s hav^ developed CARE: Com- 
!|uriicated Authenticity^ Regard f^ the other person which is positive^ and 

3athy^ and if it is not revealed^^ to help them develop it*^^ ' If follpw=-up ^ 



donferences^ conversations^ or visitations are necessary^ they are pursued* 

This has ^ in generalj^been one of the^st&ngest aspects of the training progi:am 

Although nobody really likes to have a plrson in. a superior, position observing 

his or her teaching, most concede that it is helpful* The ^threat can be; 

diminished if its purpose is presented as an observation^s^estion one as 

opposed to an evaluativp one* Pedple, in general^ do not like to be evaluated. 

The visitation program is an automatic, inherentj^ and expected part of 

thp basic ^course program. In €he five years that it has been used, there have' 

.hem no objections or complaints* The visitations are unannounced* Second, 
' ' ■ ^ \' . " ' ^ ^ 

visits are ^ade to ti\e classes of both high-quality and low-quality Ijistructors 

> . " . • ■ . ^ ' :■ 

thus, a second visit is not an incjication of -weakness or failure. 



' ■ ' . . 11 ■ 

Another part of the visitation program can include having new teachers 

visiting e^erienc^d colleagues* For two years at Bowling Green, rwe had all 

teachers visiting each other. Although worthwhile, it becomes an adminiatra^ 

tive haasle to make certain everyone is visiting^" that, all have a chance to ' 

see a /Variety of 'styles and approaches, and to make certain no one. feels 

threatened, harassed, or infringed upon. We did not allow T.AJg full f^edom 

in whom they wished to visit. It was eminently clear that some T.A.^s Would 

have been teaching with a gallery of visitors while ^others would have no onf / 

For all assistants in the basic course', a coordinate one-hour pedagogy 

0 purse, the fifth prong, is required. In the past, this course has had^as 

one of its requirements/ a project tailor-made for' the basic-course teaching 

expertence. Some of the projects included i * ■ \ 

1, designing an activity or exercise ^ - 

.2. discovering and Justifying a supplementary reading 

3* creating and defending an evaluation (critique) form 

h* devising examination questions --4 % 

The projects change each quarter. For those who get no ^the^spMifiG classroom 

' . ■ ' ' . ■ . . 

pedagogy training^-besides the training "sessions and weekly sifaff meetingS"they 

are involved in a minimal effort that gets them thinking and working in a peda- 
gogical vein. This project assignment has also provided the program with many 
additional pieces of information and kirri s of material that have been helpful 
in updating both the approach .and the content of tiie course. 

The final prong of the teacher-training effort has been voluntaiy * It 
is a four^unit course titled "Teaching Interpersonalg^nd Public Communication 
^It is not unlike other such courses, however, one basic underlying philosophy 

guides the overall efforts the skilled and effective teacher is the one who 

. t 

can bring the largest amount and highest quality of mateidals to bear on the course. 
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• The course is built upon exposure.' Rather than train teachers to implement 

.r ''■ ' ' ^ , ' .. --V " * =• ' ' 

kn exercise, to critique m effort^ to, support an approach^ to defend a.philos- 

.^7— ■ ■ . . . ' • . ' ^ r ... - ' : ' 

/ophyj or find the way, they must learn to find resources. Trie important thi^g 
/ is not necessarily the specifics at the time a course is of fered«=especially 
( since the specif ics^ are'^ always changing— but knowing where to find material 
and how to enjoy th^: quest are far more important, If.studants are not only 
excited about teabl^ingyi:^fe^ excited about trying out new ideas, "Ghey .will take 
^^^^responsibility for plugging in new, exciting content into courses. What 
teachers need are a variety of formats into which information can be plugged* 
In this course, we talk about a variety of approaches to education, to teaching 
and to interpersonal and public-^communicatlon. These approBChes are reflected 
in the kinds of reading material required for the course 1 \ 

Neil Postman and Charles. Weingartner, Teaching As a Subversive Activity 
(New York I Delacorte Press, 1969). ^ ^ 

Ohmer Milton and Associates, On College Teaching (San ^Francisco 1 Jossey^ 
Bass Publishers, 1978) . " 

V/ilbert J, McKeachie,' Teaching Tips = A Guidebook for the Beginning 
' College Teacher , Seventh Edition (Lexington, Massachusetts 1 D, C, Heath and 
Company, 1978) * , 
Ken Macrorie, Uptaught (New York:- Hayden Book Company, Inc, 1970), 
I would also recommend several other sources I have used for the'coujrse 1 , 

Kenneth^ Eble, The Craft of Teaching (San Francisco? Jpssey-Bass Pub- 
lishers, 1977), ' p . ^ ^ 
Robert C, Hawley and Isabel ,L, Hawley, Human Values^ in the Classroom i A 
Handbook for Teachers (New York 1 Hart Publishing Company, Inc* , 1975) . 

Robin Higham,' The Compleat Academic : ^ Informal Guide to the tvoiy 
Tower -(Npw York; St, Martinis, 1971^). / = 



1 ^ 



Into th^ parameters .and categories offered in these sources | we plug interper^ 
^onal' and public -cornmuni cat ion material. That is^ we Ipt the above authors 

raise, some of the issues, and then we a^dapt those, issues to the speech=c®mmuni= 

■ . ' ^ ^ \ - ' i - 

cation classroom. In that way, we train the T.A. broadlyj knowing that the 

methods and approaches will have applicability no matter the content area. The 
'question Becomes^ how likely is it that these students will be teaching the 
course they begin teaching .five yf-ars fcqm now? Another . siTnilar que cqild 
be aske,d as welli How likely is it^that these students will be teaching the . 
course they begin teaching .xn the^ same wa^^rfive. years flrom now.? Students^, it 
seems^ ar© either not trained at all ^ or are trained to teach a course they 
never teach. To minimize frustration^ build a solid teaching. base> and^ thus, 
to maximize effectiveness, we teach teachers to teach using interperspnal and 
public communication as a focal point for discussion but within the educatimal 
or teaching-- techniquep rubric* 

The final class project is designed to provide more depth in a particular 
area of specialty that relates to the topic of the course* The expectation is 
for students to research, develop, and then write a publishable pedagogical 
article, Guid^ce is given throughout the development of the material* , The 
article is even submitted twice: once for thorough editorial comments and ■ 
suggestions and the second time for the grade* ^ This assignment also calls atten 
tion to the relationship between teaching and research* The quality of the ' 
efforts vary5 however^ the course has resulted in several published pieces^ two 
converfttB^^ papers, and a thesis* ^ 

A by^-product of these six prongs is another important part of T*A* train- 
ing that must not be slighted- Indeed, it must be encouraged* It could even be, 
considered a seventh prong, although it is unstructured and informal for the 
most part. It is the social environment t the informal give-and-take that occurs 



between T. A.* s. Although we know it happens^ although we know it is important, 
and although we xealtze that, perhaps, more actual learning bccUrs in this 
environment than in any^ we formally organize, how much do we do to ©ncqurage 
it? There'are several ways" to encourage a healthy social environment i 

1, Office space can be arranged to facilitate interaction. T,A*^s with 

-- ■ ' ■■ ■ • * 

similar assignments can be located to gether or in adjoining otftGes^ 

2. Social events such as parties and get-togethers can be arranged, 
Gnnerally/ the TM**s themselves take care of this function* 

3* 'feting" times can be planned so that some Ta^^^^ve .certd.n times ^ ' 
open -for brown-bag lunch-discussions* " 

^ li. Lounge areas can be provided with snack and coffee machines nearby 
where T*A, *s can gather betwe^en classes, 

5, Informal facia ty=T.AVdiscussions can be planned for the discussion 
of issues pertinent to them. Some of these issues might include! 

a, writing resumes 

b. interviewing for jobs 

- c* writings publishing, and presenting convention papers 
d* consulting' 

e. time management 

f . balancing writing^ teaching, and service within the profesaion 

g. how to adapt to a new teaching environment 

The point of this article has been to^indicate that teaching^asBis tant 
training muat involve more than a single-pronged approach. Although each prong 
is important. Just providing materials and texts, pre-service trainingi^ weekly 
staff meetings., in^class visitations, a one-hour pedago^ course, an optional 
four^credit teaching course, or even a proper, supportive, social climate, is 
not enough. The. results we try to achieve at Bowling Green State University s . 



Xl) .breadth of exposure, (2) variety of pxp^riraces, and (3) involvement in- '^cl 
activity (the actual teaching) q^||i«s from the effect of the total effort^ no=b: 
necessarily from a single aspect of ^t. We cannot always control how deeply 
immersed T.A,^s bepoma in the total effort; however^ we try to make certain 
that in those areas where they must be involved^ their experience is^ broad and. 
meaningful, '-^'he approach is expansive and diverse, but the results appear to 
be specif ic and effective. It helps teachern to believe in ti^y^mselves^:' that ' 
they are^g'ood teachers and that they are comm.itted tOj arid ^lleve in^ finding ^^"^ >s, 

' A- 

new, ways to improve their teaching skills , Our goal ,is l^ereSlberf^^ 
and highly-motivated teachers. 
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